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RESIDENT SCHOOL 


FLINTRIDG FOR GIRLS 


SACRED HEART ACADEMY 


Formerly the Flintridge Biltmore Hotel. Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic. Accredited 
to University of California. Primary, Intermediate and High School. Dramatic Art by Lillian 
Fitch. Supervised Sports. Outdoor Swimming Pool. Moderate Rates. 


Mailing Address: PASADENA, CALIF. | Telephone Colorado 4034 


The School may be reached from Glendale via Chevy 
Chase, and from Pasadena via Linda Vista Boulevard. 


YOUR HOME IS YOUR CASTLE 


Admit only clean, constructive news by reading 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
A Daily Newspaper for the Home 


It gives all the constructive world news but does not exploit crime and 
scandal. Has interesting feature pages for all the family on Women’s 
Activities, Homemaking, Gardens, Education and Books. Also pages for 
the Children and Young Folks. Vigorous editorials and an interpretation of 
news in the “March of the Nations” Column are of special interest to men. 


The Christian Science Publishing Society 
One, Norway Strect, Boston, Massachusetts 
eaien - aed my subscription to The Christian Science Monitor for a 


“One year $9.00 Three months $2.25 
8tx ‘months 4.50 One month 15¢ Los Angeles » 
State Highway All the Way 


Sample Copy on Request 
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Melody Lane -- Verse 


ONE LITTLE CORNER 
By MAXINE O'BRIEN 
(52 give me one small corner 


Where peace and quiet reign, 
Where a rose can bloom, a lilac breathe, 
And I my soul regain! 


Deliver me from panting crowds, 
Blind steps, and grasping hands, 
To where sweet winds sing peacefully 
Of sun and moonlit sands. 


I've had enough of mankind's greed, 


Of groveling work and temporal 


powers; 

Give me clean dirt on sun-warmed 
fields, 

Dew-drenched by fragrant showers. 


For souls are killed in city streets 
Where fear and green run riot; 

God, save my soul, and give me, now 
One little corner, quiet! 


AUTUMN 
IN CALIFORNIA 
By JULIA BOYNTON GREEN 
HE AIR is restless—and the trees 


respond 
With futile gestures. In the clear hard 
light 
A -wedge of airplanes hold its level 
flight 


With droning engines till it shrinks 
beyond 

Pursuing vision. One tall purple wand 

Of late chrysanthemums shivers at its 
plight. 

The birds are dumb. 
trite, 

This — pause—but Memory, that 
on 

And facile limner, fills November's 
frame 

From April's palette, or from color 
stamped 

Forever on the heart, the dazzling flame 

Of eastern autumns—amber, russet, red 

And gold—from which some splendid 
maple lamped, 

Or leaf by vivid leaf the sumacs bled. 


[4] 


It is familiar, 


BEN FIELD, Department Editor 


PERSEPHONE 
By SNOW LONGLEY HOUSH 


He pale hands, rapturous, clasped 

the bright-globed fruit. 

This was her ravished summer ripe in 
seed. 

Surely to touch its curving beauty broke 

No law her stern-browed master had 
decreed. 


A lamp of loveliness, its warm rays shed 
Color and hope across the shadowed 


gloom. 

She broke the rind, and rainbow drops 
of light Be 

Scattered in shining flood about the 
room, 


Some hunger of the spirit feasted here. 
No shadow of the future could destroy 


Her fresh-born peace. She seized the 
sparkling beads 


And strung them on a slender strand of 
joy. 


But she was still a child. The childish 
urge 

Craved more than symbol. Like an 
unseen fate, 

Misted in shade her cruel tempter stood, 


Grimly triumphant, watchful while she 
ate. 


* * * * * * 


Now cold beside her lord, she waits the 
dead, 


Mingling with noxious airs her earth- 
sweet breath, 


While the sad Mother tends her tran- 


sient flowers, 


Even in their primal beauty marked for 
death. 


O autumn fruitage, holding in your 
heart 

Spring's flush of promise—in Death's 
quiet room, 

By what grim edict of the gods, did you 

Become the rosy instrument of doom? 


EMILY BRONTE 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY 
genius, like the skylark’s 


ward spring, 

Spurned the low earth, and rose ‘gai: st 
Heaven's pane, 

And wandered forth mid sun and sh. Je 
and rain 

On lonely wastes where swept ‘he 
wind’s wild wing; 

Her spirit, like a violin’s frayed string 

Broke at high tension; yet its dying 
strain 

Has left an echo that shall still remain 

While soul and strength are worth 
remembering. 


The crested lap-wings wheel above her 
moors 

And shepheds cross the heather paths 
she trod, 

While silent stand the mountain peaks 
afar; 

Yet even now her memory endures 

As some lone light, set in the halls of 
God, 


Is pointed to by mortals as a star. 


IN AN EASTERN CITY 
By STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


A THOUSAND leagues between us 
Of desert, swamp and plain, 
And yet I see the redwods 
Massed in a hill-domain! 


A thousand leagues between us 
Of peak and bare plateau, 

And yet I roam in valleys 
Where fig and olive grow! 


And months of distant roving 
Are but a crystal veil 

Through which the eucalyptus 
Writes in the ocean gale! 


Then are these walls around me 
The actual stone they seem? 

Oh, are they more than phantoms 
Blown in a waking dream? 


Is not each mind the savior 

Of the passing hour and clime, 
In whose deep lens is imaged 

All hues of space and time? 
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A\nglo-A\merican Altercation 


N THE year 1560 Sir Thomas Wil- 

son, who with Sir John Cheke and 
Reger Ascham was engaged in a battle 
for pure English against the use of 
“inkhorne™ terms, wrote the following 
quotation: 

“Some seeke so far for an out- 
landish English, they forget alto- 
vether their Mother's language and 
| dare sware this, if some of their 
mothers were alive, they were not 
able to tell what they say: and yet 
these English clerkes will saie, thei 
speake in their mother tonge, if a 
man sholde charge them with 
counterfeityng the Kynges Eng- 
lish.” 

This quotation illustrates two mod- 
ern tendencies, or perhaps I should say 
weaknesses, which enter into most of 
the discussions about modern English. 
The first is that the author, aside from 
being inconsistent in his own use of 
words, judges all the users of English 
by some who “seeke” or coin “out- 
landish” expressions and become al- 
most unintelligible to their own family. 
The second is that the author is talking 
about the literary language and the col- 
loquial speech as if they were one and 
the same. To these two tendencies 
may be added a third which Sir 
Thomas Wilson does not mention. It is 
the fault which Gilbert Tucker points 
out in the first chapter of his book 
called American English. After listing 
the ten books of Americanisms and 
American Glossaries published between 
the years 1816 and 1919, he shows the 
startling facts that only two of the com- 
pilers of these books were native Amer- 
icans and that most of the others had 
never visited America. Is it any wonder 
then that the modern reader of attacks 
upon the American Language, as Mr. 
H. L. Mencken is pleased to call our 
speech in this country, becomes dis- 


By LORENA M. GARY 


gusted with the sweeping declarations 
of pedantic censure, or the prejudiced 
diatribes of critics who either do not 
know what they are talking about or 
do not talk about what they know. 
They quote Mark Twain to prove that 
the Americans have gone so far with 
their self-appointed task of creating an 
American language that much of their 
conversation is now incomprehensible 
to English people. In 1906 Mark Twain 
did make the statement: “When I speak 
my native tongue in its utmost purity 
in England, an Englishman can’t under- 
stand me at all.” This is no reflection 
upon the native tongue, rather is it 
suggestive that the Englishman can not 
understand literary English when he 
hears it spoken. Be that as it may, it is 
not my purpose to say what an Eng- 
lishman can do; it is my desire to dis- 
cover what, if any, reasons can be found 
for saying that there is an American 
language which is different from the 
English language. If there is a differ- 
ence, what causes the variation, and 
whither do we trend? 

Two words, Americanism and Briti- 
cism, have been coined to aid one in 
classifying terms which seem to be sug- 
gestive that there is an Anglo-American 
controversy about the direction in 
which the English language is actually 
proceeding. These words have as many 
meanings as there are philologists who 
use them. Among the first to use the 
term Americanism was Richard Grant 
White in an article about Bartlett's 
American Glossary. After showing that 
most of Bartlett's specimens were words 
of British origin, he made an attempt 
to define Americanism. He said: “To 
stamp a word or a phrase as an Ameri- 
canism it is necessary to show that it *- 
of so-called ‘American’ origin-—that ‘s 
that it first came into use in the United 
States of America, or that it has been 


adapted in those states from some other 
language other than English, or has 
been kept in use there while it has 
wholly passed out of use in England.” 


This all-inclusive definition was writ- 
ten in 1878. Thirty-five years later 
Thomas T. Lounsbury laid down the 
dogma that cultivated speech is the 
only legitimate basis of comparison be- 
tween lanqguage as used in England and 
America. He defines the term thus: “An 
Americanism is a word or phrase nat- 
urally used by an educated American 
which under similar conditions would 
not be used by an educated English- 
man.” Brander Matthews in “Essays 
on English,” considered Americanism 
synonymous with patriotism, and Wil- 
liam Dean Howells said: “True Ameri- 
canisms are self-cocking phrases or 
words that are wholly of our own make 
and do their work shortly and sharply 
at a pinch.” The American Oxford 
Dictionary defines the Americanism as 
a word or phrase peculiar to, or bor- 
rowed from the United States. It is 


difficult to know which of the defini- 


tions to choose as being the best ex- 
pression of what Americanism really is. 
Perhaps it is an abstract element which 
like all intangible things can not be shut 
in or limited by a definition. The defi 
nition by Howells seems to be the most 
typically American one, yet it does not 
make the discrimination clear enough. 
After reading all the definitions one can 
decide what most of the philologists 
really mean when they say that a word 
or an expression is an Americansm, in 
that it is one which came into use here. 
usually because of the need for a new 
term; was accepted as the right word 


(Read further on page 6) 
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The Philosopher's Corner 


By RICHARD F. CARLYLE 


OST OF US have come in con- 
tact with disciples of some sort, 
but very few of us have ever known 
self-discipline. We can see the faults 
in the other fellow, but our eyes have 
become so weak from peering intc the 
business of someone else that we can- 
not see the weak spots in ourselves. 
Consequently, we waste our lives shout- 
ing against this and that; and if the 
occasion demands some activity on our 
part in a constructive program, we claim 
to be very busy at that moment. Busy, 
yes—quite busy doing absolutely noth- 
ing. Our shoulders have become stooped 
and weak from carying tales and big 
bags of juicy scandal; and we cry out 
against our friends and other people's 
friends, so that the public eye of con- 
demnation will not be focused in our 
direction. 

Moral and mental cowardice are those 
two termites of life which like nothing 
better than to gnaw away the founda- 
tions of our happiness. We build all 
sorts of peculiar gods: the gods of 
money, love, hate, friendship, gossip, 
romance, intolerance. mystery, and fear. 
To each of these gods we bow in turn; 
and during the course of life, we are 
very fortunate if we can build one hon- 
est god—-a god who will permit us to 


love the beautiful, adore the harmoni- 
ous, revere the cultural and artistic, pre- 
serve the humanitarian things, keep the 
basic strings of life’s lute in tune, and 
follow the fundamentals of mankind to 
the joyous and happy ultimate. But 
usually we would rather be driven by 
what someone else says than to follow 
the dictates of our own minds. The 
average adult is too smart and educated 
to be very happy. He clogs his mind 
with every sort of complexity, weighs 
himself down with useless fears, clut- 
ters his mind with so much education 
that he becomes an unabridged nitwit 
or an encyclopedic thimble-rig. Most 
of us know so much that we have never 
really learned anything. 

Discontent ruins more homes, more 
empires, more individuals, than any 
other plague. We often reach a point 
in life when the sound, wholesome 
things around us become tiresome, and 
we think it the fault of those things. 
The fact of the mater is: the fault is 
within ourselves. We tire of the com- 
monplace and the small because we are 
not big enough to encompass them. We 
want to be the big apple on the very 
topmost branch, forgetting that the top 
apple is the first to be pecked at by the 
marauding birds of he air, while the 
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apples lower down on the tree, bud ard 
ripen and glow into full, beautiful ma- 
turity. Life and achievement are n>t 
concluded by doing the one big thir », 
but by doing well the countless liti'e 
things. It never matters where we aie 


or what we are doing if we do thi: 
thing to the best of our knowledge an J 
to the full justice of our honest ene~ 
gies. Real art and great achieveme:t 
mean nothing more than the smalle-t 
detail expanded. Emerson says, “Ther- 
are two kinds of discontent in the worl: 
—the discontent that works and the di- 
content that wrings its hands. The first 
gets what it wants, and the second loses 
what it has. There’s no cure for the 
first but success, and no cure at all for 
the second.” If we would have discon- 
tent at all, let it be the dissatifaction «f 
mediocrity. 


There are those who think themselves 
so much better than the other fellow. 
It is a well-known fact that any man 
weighing one hundred and fifty pounds 
and standing five feet ten, if reduced to 
the chemicals contained in his body, is 
worth something like one dollar and ten 
cents at current prices. It is not what 
we think of ourselves that matters, it is 
what we cause others to think and do. 
The braggart always interests everyone 
but his audience. And when we are 
discussing other people, we should 
never consider ourselves any better— 
rather, be thankful that we are no 
worse. 


A\nglo-A\merican A\ltercation 


BRITICISM is not usually defined by 

philologists. When the word is used, 
it is with the same connotation for an 
expression as used in England that ap- 
plies to Americanism as used in the 
United States. In spite of the evidences 
of slip-shod thinking and limited in- 
vestigation in many of the works on 
American and English usage. there are 
some conclusions to be drawn about 
what terms may really be classified as 
Americanisms and which may be classi- 
fied as Briticisms. In making the selec- 
tions I have discarded as irrelevant any 
terms which are at present classed as 
slang or colloquial expressions. Their 
future is not yet decided. They are in 
the testing process. The more firmly 
established words and literary or culti- 
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(Continued from page 5) 


vated expressions afford material for 
some thought. What an American calls 
an “editorial” and Englishman calls a 


“leader.” In America we approach a 


house by the driveway, in England by 
a lane or a road. In America a homely 
women is not pleased to be called 
homely, in England she is compli- 
mented. In America to transpire means 
to breathe or to take place, in England 
it occasionally means to perspire. In 
America we often have young people 
in college who have not passed the 
sophomoric stage, in England such an 
adolescent may be as conceited as a boy 
in one of the lower forms. An Ameri- 
can college has a campus, an English 
college has a yard. In America we have 
gulches, divides, cut-offs, canyons, ever- 


glades, prairies, ranches, and ice cream 
sundaes. We have a book called Speci- 
men Days and Collect and a play called 
Gold-Diggers of Broadway. We have 
book stores, drug stores and curio shops 
—often illiterally spelled “shoppes.” 
Americanims! Yes. These terms fit in 
with the development of American life. 
England has glens, moors, and heather. 
She has cricket, downs (not referring 
to football), and The Inca of Perusa- 
lem. She pays with shillings, pounds, 


and What I Saw in America. 


And one might go on finding terms 
which fit American or English life be: 
cause of the need, because the terms 
fit the ideas, and because no better 
expressions have been found to denote 

(Read further on page 20) 
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Ninety-Nine Percent Rube 


1 few freight car containing the four 
bums clicked swiftly over the steel 
rails. Patches of green, blended with 
ye low from sun-baked hay stacks, gave 
th: unexciting proof that the landscape 
wis the same as ever. Joe, Jackie and 
Lorry, huddled in the back part of the 
car and buzzing with idle talk, didn’t 
even notice it. Jake, however, sitting in 
thy open door, his long legs dangling 
over the edge, allowed his eyes to take 
it ull in. But the picture went no far- 
ther than his eyes for his mind was in 
other channels. 


Slowly Jake rubbed his brown, sun- 
burnt hand over the dried skin of his 
hooked nose. He had the desire to rub 
his eyes,. which were like two big 
splotches of blue on a tattered canvas, 
but rubbing his eyes might make them 
misty. His dry, lower lip protruded 
down and hung, as if lead was fastened 
to it. His small chin bristled with cof- 
fee colored whiskers that went down 
as far as the bandanna around his neck, 
which even though fixed in the profes- 
sional hobo style, didn’t seem quite 
natural. 

The train’s whistle shrieked into the 
wafting air of the late August after- 
noon. It broke Jake’s revery somewhat. 
He leaned in a little as the freight car 
whipped around a curve. Whizzing by 
was a puddle and a snatch of three bo's 
making a fire. Then fields again. Hay- 
stacks. Green pastures. Cows... 

“Hey Rube,” shouted Lorry from the 
back of the car, ““what’s eatin’ you?” 

Jake didn’t look around nor did he 
answer. He stared glassy-eyed out into 
the passing scenery. His high cheek 
bones though, might have taken on the 
slightest bit of coloring. Rube! How 
he hated that name. He wasn't that 
anymore. He was a hobo. A rube 
meant a small town show-off. Jake 
wasn't a show-off any more. 

A chance had offered at the last 
minute if he'd wanted to be a rube. 
The girl had came to him and told him 
everything. All he had to do was tell 
it to the court. He'd been cleared. And 
yet, as he recalled the words the law- 
yers had spoken, he wondered if after 
all he hadn't been a show-off. Showing 
off to them. 

It was when he was entering the 


court house—all slicked up in his Sun- 


By STEVE FISHER 


day suit, his high shoes neatly laced 
and polished with the brightest polish 
in Baldwin City—and was going into 
the little room to see the lawyer man, 
he stopped short, outside the door and 
overheard the conversation. 

It was as clear now as if someone 
was saying it in his ear. He heard 
every word. Over again. For the thou- 
sandth time: 

“He's a rube, a show-off. Hell blame 
the girl. Try to drag her name down. 
Those saps don’t care anything about 
anyone except themselves. A young 
girl’s name and reputation doesn’t mean 
anything to them... .” 

And now, even as he had then, he 
pulled out the clipping from the Bugle 
and read it. Now it was cracked and 
bent. But his blue eyes rescanned it: 


MRS. JACOB BENTLY TO 
SUE FOR DIVORCE 


There was quite a bit of excite- 
ment in Baldwin City this week, 
and the court house promises to be 
crowded, when Mrs. Jacob Bently 
of our social register, will file suit 
for divorce against her husband, 
who will contest it. 

Mrs. Bently’s reason, it was told 
to the Bugle, was that at a party 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Smithers 
last Friday evening, Jacob Bently 
in playing a blindfold game stum- 
bled over and fell on top of, pretty 
Clarice Smithers, making an awk- 
ward gesture before rising. 

It was charged by party mem- 
bers that Jacob did this on purpose, 
being able to see through the 
blindfold. Jacob denied these 
charges and the party continued, a 
little strained. Then a little later 
Mrs. Bently found Jacob with sev- 
enteen year old Clarice in the kit- 
chen, embracing her, against her 
will, in a kiss! 

This, Mrs. Bently asserted, was 
too much. She went home heart- 
broken and refused to allow Jacob 
in the house. 


MRS. JACOB BENTLY, her small 

spectacles on the end of her nose, 
folded her white hands in front of her 
and followed Mrs. Conway into the 
house. Mrs. Conway, portly and red 


op 


faced, daubed away a hard squeezed 
tear and took a seat. 

Mrs. Bently seated herself graciously 
opposite her guest and taking the rim- 
less spectacles from her nose and hold- 
ing them gently between her fingers, 
pointed them toward Mrs. Conway, 
pursing her thin lips. As she spoke her 
narrow face was stoic. Her gray eyes 
alone showed emotion. 


“I don’t blame you in the least, Mrs. 
Conway,” she said, “It was certainly 
the only thing you could do!” 

Mrs. Conway clasped her short 
fingers together. Her beetle-like little 
black eyes, glowing from the beet-like 
red face, was taking Mrs. Bently in 
most scrutinizingly. “Oh, my dear,” 
she said, heaving in a breath, “I do 
feel so sorry for you, with no man to 
support you now. But even though the 
court did decree you alimony, I couldn't 
allow my husband to keep Jake working 
in the feed store.” She shook her 
round, balloon shaped head. “Not that 
I care, you know,” she hastened, “but 
the town folks, they would talk.” 

“I understand perfectly,” Mrs. Bently 
said, looking as calm as possible, and 
twitching her thin, colorless lips into a 
faint smile. “It was best that Jake leave 
town, with this terrible scandal on his 
shoulders. You know— in all our years 
of married life, even though he enjoyed 
showing-off, he never went so far as to 
actually kiss a seventeen year old girl.” 

The squat, beaty-faced Mrs. Conway 
rose to her feet, straightening the ging- 
ham dress on her ungirlish figure. “It’s 


-just too horrible, Mrs. Bently. I feel 


awful hurt about it. And you a church 
goer too. Now if it happened to Mrs. 
Myran, I shouldn't be surprised. And 
Jake,” Mrs. Conway went on, ankling 
sailor-like, to the door, “lands he’s old 
enough to be her father.” Her eyes 
shot quickly to Mrs. Bently, who every 
one noticed was aging rapidly. “And,” 
Mrs. Conway went on, “his silence in 
the court room, when he wouldn't even 
testify for himself, was rank proof of 
his guilt.” 

Mrs. Bently replaced the spectacles 
and faced the portly woman at the 
doorway. 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Conday, heav- 
ing a heavy sigh, “Poor Jacob will go 

(Read further on page 12) 
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surrounded with the delights of the great out-of-doors. The giant Redwoods 
furnish an environment unique and unduplicated. 


On the Redwood Highway, along the California west coast, the traveler is constantly 
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. JHILE seated in a street car oppo- 
site two young girls, sisters evi- 
de: tly. I became at first the involuntary, 
| Jater the willing listener to an interest- 
ine and instructive discussion. The 
serior of the two girls was. | took it, 
rec-ntly out of high school; the other 
wa about of. fifth school year age. 
perhaps younger. 

‘hey were apparently on a shopping 
tour and were seriously considering 
matters involving personal expenditures 
an’ whether the present state of their 
finences would warrant certain financial 
outlays. In reply to a query by her 
sister as to why she had decided against 
a much desired nurchase, the younger 
girl solemnly protested that her allow- 
ance would not permit. Nor was there 
in her attitude. evidence of any feeling 
of resentment. She had figures well in 
hand and facts marshalled relative to 
her allowance. She accepted as author- 
itative and final the conditions as im- 
posed by her parents or elders. Evi- 
dently she looked upon the conditions 
governing her allowance as fair and 
just. 

Indeed her calm talk and sound rea- 
soning reflected much more the attitude 
of a seasoned business woman than 
that of the average girl. IL somehow 
gathered the impression that she had 
been taken into the confidence of her 
elders, and the amount of her allow 
ance and conditions determining same 
had been decided upon in joint confer- 
ence rather than imposed dogmatically 
by parental authority. 

Presumably a family budget was in 
force and so operated to govern each 
member of the home group that each 
was responsible for his or her share of 
earnings and was held strictly to ac- 
count for all expenditures. 

It was, moreover, quite evident that 
these girls came from a faimly in well- 
to-do circumstances. There was no in- 
dication of pinched or straightened con- 
ditions, or of any niggardly or miserly 
tendencies. On the other hand, there 
was no evidence of show or sham in 
dress or talk. Only a healthy and busi- 
nesslike attitude and a determination to 
face the facts and live within the ac- 


cepted financial means. 


THIS INCIDENT is cited, not because 


\ 

it is typical of conditions in the aver- 
age American home, but because it 
should be typical. Similar cases are 
found to exist. here and there. They 
should be the rule rather than the 
exception. This young girl was exposed 
to the best influences and was receiving 
training under conditions that make for 
the most fundamental type of charac- 
ter development. She was laying the 
foundation for future economic inde- 
pendence whatever her environment or 
station in life” She was acquiring valu- 
able lessons in responsibility and co- 
operation and service for others. She 
was learning that consideration for the 
members of her family group was more 
important than adherence to _ selfish- 
ness and personal. gratification. In her 
life and daily activities there was appli- 
cation of the principles of thrift and 
conservation. Habits of proper earning. 
saving and spendine were grounded and 
established. These fundamental virtues 
were made meaningful in her every-day 
experiences. 


These observations should bring for- 
cibly home .to all thoughtful persons 
the need for adequate attention in the 
home and at school to those phases of 
education that relate specifically to 
proper saving as opposed to careless 
and wanton waste: that have for their 
purpose the husbanding of time in- 
stead of thoughtlessly throwing it 
away; of conserving energies where so 
often they are dissipated and destroyed; 
of guarding human and natural re- 
sources rather than nermitting their loss 
or destruction. Habits. sood or bad 
when established in vouth, tend to re- 
main throuch life and become directive 
influences in shaping future careers. 

That this proper habit forming may 
have a “set” and “bent” that will carry 
through life, beginnings must be made 
in the plastic, growing period. The les- 
sons of individual responsib‘lity can be 
readily brought home to children on 
entering school and to those much 
younger in the home. The child must 
be made responsible for the perform: 
ance of certain duties. As a member 
of a home community, he finds that 
each one must contribute to the com- 
mon welfare. A definite period must 
be set aside each day for such work. 
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The Thrift of Budgeting and the Waste in Guessing 


By ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary California Association for Education in Thrift and Conservation 


This involves planning and a budgeting 
of time. 

Properly handled, the plan of making 
on allowance to each younger family 
member is sound. But to do this, there 
must be ‘n ferce a home or household 
budget built on sane lines rather than 
hastily made. Those family members 
old enough to contribute to the income 
should be encouraved and directed to 
do so. In setting aside each week or 
month a definite amount for expendi- 
tures there must be sums for carfare, 
for entertainment, for church, and 
cther purposes, and as well, for a per- 
manent savings reserve. In most pro- 
gressive communities today. the school 
savings bank makes possible this phase 
of thrift education. But whether the 
child makes his deposit each week in 
the school savings bank. or sets aside 
his sav'ngs in some other way, the 
emount sould be included in his indi- 
vidual budget or allowance and be as 
systematically and as regularly depos- 
ited as possible. 
LET IT be understood. however, that 

matters of this nature must be some- 
what elastic. The amount deposited or 
set aside at a particular tims is of less 
‘mnortance than that there should be 
established habits of regularity in this 
revard. The pupil should be led to 
understand that he is in competition 
with himself rather than with his fei- 
lows. The economic condition of his 
family will shape, in no small degree, 
the amount he should regularly set aside 
for his savings account. If he can build 
up this account from his small earnings, 
the results will be more beneficial than 
should he persuade his elders to give 
him money for such purpose. And in 
no case must the amount set aside for 
banking day be used at the sweet shop 
or the movies. And while regularity of 
deposits is desirable, borrowing from 
one pupil by another that the room 
may achieve a 100% average, should be 
d‘scouraged. 

The value of the budget has long 
been known and practiced by success- 
ful men in the world of business and 
finance. local, state and federal gov- 
ernments find it absolutely necessary 
and of distinct economic value to bud- 
get items of income and expenditure. 

(Read further on page 11) 
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A. Garden for Poets 


By IRENE WILDE 


°° seated prompted you to create a 
garden for poets?” I inquired of 
Ruth LePrade as we stood under the 
Singing Tree planted by Edwin Mark- 
ham as a tribute to her in the garden 
adjoining her home at 1622 South 
Spaulding Avenue, Los Angeles, which 
has been dedicated to poets and lovers 
of poetry as a meeting place during the 
lifetime of its sponsor; and, according 
to her plan, will subsequently be be- 
queathed to them for continued activ- 
ities. 

“It began very simply,” she replied, 
“with the naming of the trees for poets. 
This suggested the invitation of poets 
~ to the garden. In 1927 Edwin Mark- 
ham came to dedicate the garden. and 
planted many of the trees in it. Since 
then poets and lovers of poetry have 
gathered here from time to time. One 
of their best remembered meetings was 
in celebration of Edwin Markham’s 
eighty-second birthday last April. A 
more recent and widely attended meet- 
ing was that occasioned by the planting 
of a tree in September by the Chinese 
poet, Moon Quan, in honor of the poets 
of his country.” 

An introduction to the poets’ trees 
followed. 


First, of course, there is Shakespeare, 
the largest tree in the garden, an in- 
comparable willow with countless 
branches that seem to be indefinitely 
prolonged in the greenness of the place. 
When meetings are held in the garden, 
the speakers stand under this tree, and 
all faces turn fittingly toward it. 


Shelley is the tallest tree in the gar- 
den. a Lombardy poplar resembling a 
slender. tremulous finger pointing sky- 
ward. Masefield, Noyes, and Villon are 
memorialized by poplars also. The lyric 
splendor of Keats is symbolized by a 
flowering acacia, and Byron’s ardor is 
represented in the equally urgent flow- 
ering of another variety of the same 
tree. Browning branches lustily in St. 
John’s bread. Omar Khayyam, a soli- 
tary royal palm, stands in a corner of 
the garden, aloof from “the guests star- 
scattered on the grass.” Milton, like 
Shakespeare, has a willow for his lyre. 
Sappho displays the “fire in her veins” 
in red spirals of the flowering peach. 
Poe looms raven-like in the dark cy- 
press that shuts the garden away from 
the street. Bobbie Burns has his Scot- 
tish broom, and Walt Whitman his 
lilac for “When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloomed.” The ginko tree, 


Happiness 


By “WILL B. HEARD” 


E HAVE a decided tendency to 

judge others by their appearance. 

That seems to be the quickest way of 
arriving at an evaluation. Few of us 
have the patience to spend both time 
and reflection upon some person or 
issue. Thus, it is, that we get a glance, 
take in the external aspects of the per- 
son under our consideration and before 
you could say “Jack Robinson” we have 
already formed an opinion of his merits. 
Nine times out of ten, an opinion once 
formed is rarely changed. It stays with 
us like the length of our nose, the color 
of our eyes, the contour of our lips. We 
carry it with us for the duration of life. 
We, proud humans, dislike to admit 
that we are often wrong. When we do 
collide with sufficient evidence to shat- 


[10] 


ter our opinions, we invariably present 
some form or argument that is as 
straight as a corkscrew to prove our 
inerrancy. 

The habit of judging by appearance 
is no new thing. We have been doing 
it for millions of years. From the very 
dawn of life, creatures were compelled 
to arrive at quick conclusions. There 
was never much time to devote to cool 
cerebration. One had to decide rapidly 
whether an approaching creature was 
friend or foe. 

However, the method of judging 
others by appearance is not sound to- 
day. It often leads us far astray. We 
would, indeed, be greatly surprised to 
find how often a smile can hide a tear. 

There are so many different types of 
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recently planted by Moon Quan n 
honor of the poets of China, thriv °s 
well by reason, perhaps, of some gra.i- 
ous influence bestowed upon it whi-h 
may best be conveyed in Moon Qua:’’s 
own words: 


“I. a wanderer: thou a weaver of t}- 
petal-speech, 

In the bridge-land of the East and We + 
have met. 

Though flowers may bloom and fall, 

The spring breeze shall not forget.” 


THE PLANTING of trees by poets «f 
other nations in honor of their nv- 
tional singers is part of the future pr.- 
gram of the garden according to its 
sponsor. Visiting poets from other 
countries will be invited from time ‘o 
time to plant trees, and local poets and 
lovers of poetry are welcome to visit 
the garden and participate on such 
occasions. 

It is the expressed conviction of the 
founder of The Poet’s Garden that the 
sharing of good poety and goodwill 
make for better understanding between 
nations, bestows enrichment upon indi 
viduals, and promotes the culture and 
happiness of the human race. 

Edwin Markham, author of “The 
Man With the Hoe,” who refuses to 
use this symbol of man’s degradation 
in planting trees, wrote in commenda- 
tion of the Poet’s Garden, “When 
poetry perishes, we shall behold the 
death of the idealism of the race.” 


people on the streets. They pass us 
like ships in the night. So far as what 
goes on in the depths of their souls, 
their faces inform us of very little. It 
is interesting to ponder what we would 
see if we could, so to speak, X-ray their 
minds. 

For example: 

There walks a man. Head bowed, a 
weary look in his eyes. He shows signs 
of extreme poverty. His face is deeply 
lined. He is evidently too tired to hold 
his head up. Life’s struggle has per 
manently bent his back. His gaze, as 
though under a hypnotic spell, is cen 
tered on the sidewalk. 

What is he thinking of? What is 
the nature of his thoughts? 

Thinking? He is thinking of noth 
ing! Having lost everything, he has 
nothing of much importance to occupy 
his mind at present. His object is to 
kill time. . . . Time hangs heavily be: 
cause there is nothing to do with tt. 


(Read further on page 11) 
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Literature of the Old West 


By GEORGE N. ADRIANCE 


OR DECADES the West has been 


the setting for countless novels and 
stories the popularity of which is at- 
tested by the bushels of western books 
and magazines for sale at all news stands 
and drug stores. These are of course 
the two gun romances in which strong, 
silent men ride over vast open spaces, 
where rustlers rustle cattle and get shot 
for it, where tanned, clean limbed girls 
are rescued to the staccato accompant- 
ment of revolver shots from desperadoes 
and married to likeable young men. 


Aside from the fact that there really 
are mesas, arroyos, canyons, plains cov- 
ered with sage brush or cactus, moun- 
tains pine-clad and bare, the West of 
this literature is pure make-believe and 
such romances can never represent it as 
it was. This old western society of the 
he-man, two-gun novel, the Wild West, 
has been gone for a generation at least 
and perhaps half a century. There cer- 
tainly were many fine things about the 
old West that could be a basis for a 
good, genuine literature, a literature of 
fact rather than fiction, such as essays, 
sketches, and longer narratives dealing 
with actual happenings. 


For instance, the Bear Flag incident 
at Sonoma should be gone over and 
rewritten. Were these Americans who 
siezed General Vallejo, heroes or hood- 
lums? This should be decided in a good 
magazine article. 


There is a story, and it might be true, 
that a party of argonauts fitted a canal 
boat with masts and sails and made the 
voyage around the Horn to San Fran- 
cisco Bay, finally anchoring up the river 
at Napa. This occurred around the year 
1850. An article on steam boat days 
during the gold rush on the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Rivers would make 
good reading. Frank Norris in the 
“Octopus” did not write everything to 
be written about the era of bonanza 
wheat farming in California, when some 
ranches had a hundred ten-mule teams 
in the fields and a fleet of sailing ves- 
sels waited in Carquinez Straits to load 
wheat for the race around the Horn to 
Liverpool. 

Perhaps Owen Wister did the best 
that has been done with the Old West 
in fiction; but real cattle ranches should 
be described as they were. There should 
be a history of cattle ranching tracing 


its Spanish origins in Old Mexico and 
the like origins in the American Colonial 
period in South Carolina, the only re- 
membrance of which is in the Revolu- 
tionary War Battle at a place called 
Cowpens. 


Such a canon of literature would pre- 
sent the Old West as it really was in- 
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stead of the bogus country of shoddy 
romances. Some of it has been done 
already. “Team Bells Woke Me™ was 
the title of an article appearing in the 
American Mercury in the spring of 
1931. It was by W. O. Davis. This 
article dealt with freighting with big 
teams and trail wagons up in the cow 
country of eastern Oregon before the 
wheat farmers came in. and went out. 
The Mercury has published other good 
articles from the field of western his- 
tory. There is a wealth of material for 
the taking. 


Happiness 


(Continued from page 10) 


Just walk till supper hour, and then a 
meal with some thousands of other sim- 
ilar unfortunates. . After that— 
sleep . . . forgetfulness for a few, brief 
hours. 

A casual glance at this man would 
tend to convince an onlooker that this 
walker sees nothing. That he just walks 
and stares at the never-ending side- 

He just walks... walks . . . walks. 

He sees nothing, that is, nothing ex- 
cept the rubbish found on the streets— 
and cigarette butts. If his eyes brighten 
at times, it is caused by the sight of 
some rather long cigarette butt. Then 
he quickly stoops to pick it up before 
someone else does. Longingly. he gazes 
at it. Such butts are rare these days. 

At busy street-crossings, he mechan- 
ically stops and waits for the trafhc- 
ofhcer to give the signal to walk across. 
He lacks the energy to attempt a cross- 
ing against trafhe lights, and, besides, 
his object is to kill time. 
hurry. Nobody is waiting for him. 
There is no appointment to keep... . 


He is in no- 


He just walks . . . aimlessly. 

His eyes are now tired from scanning 
the sidewalks for cigarette butts. His 
gaze shifts higher. What does he now 
see? 

SHOES ! 

Shoes. mute evidence of the wealth of 
their owner. All kinds, sizes. Clean 
shoes . . . . brightly polished. These 
seem to walk along with a vigorous 
stride. They seem to know where they 
are going. Other shoes . . . worn out, 
soiled, showing a toe here and there. 
These walk with hesitation, dragging 
along. 

Women’s shoes, daintily curved, vol- 
uptuously shaped, with satanic seduc- 
tiveness, swing along as though they 
were dancing and lightly touching the 
sidewalk. . . . 

But, wait. His face lights up. There's 
another cigarette butt and an unusually 
long one. Happiness covers his face 
with a thousand smiles. He seems 
ecstatic in his new joy. 

But, as I said before. 
by appearances. 


Never judge 


Thrift of Budgeting 


(Continued from page 9) 


In many progressive homes likewise, 
attention is given to systematic account- 
ing through some simple form of bud- 
get. But before such practice will be- 
come widespread children in the schools 
must generally be led to understand 
and practice thrift in all its phases. 
They must realize the necessity for con- 
servation and the elimination of waste. 


They must establish habits of proper 


earning and saving, spending and in- 
vesting. 

There is no greater need for any 
branch of school education today than 
for that of thrift and conservation. If 
doubt of this has heretofore existed 
such doubt has been dispelled during 
the present trying economic period. 


[11] 
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Ninety-Nine Percent Rube 


(Continued from page 7) 


to another town and get a new start. 
Heaven help his soul.” Her little eyes 
narrowed. “And I do hope he sends 
you the alimony all right, for it isn't 
pleasant for one to have to depend on 
charity, is it?” 

Mrs. Bently’s white face was a blank 
mask. “No,” she said in a whisper, 
“thank you, Mrs. Conway, for coming 
over.” 


DARK eyes snapping, Clarice 


Smithers bounced into the kitchen 
where her mother was ironing out one 
of her light school dresses. 

The young girl with the black curls 
about her shoulders, her _ radiant, 
tanned face. flushing with the joy of 
youth, suddenly became solemn. She 
stood eyeing her mother. 

Mrs. Smithers stopped the iron. She 
had a pile of black hair done up in a 
knot on the back of her head. No one 
could call her fat—at least to her face 
—but her arms were hefty enough to 
handle the family, which she did, in- 
cluding the obedient Mr. Smithers. 

“Mother,” Clarice said softly, “there 
is something I think you should know.” 


Mrs. Smithers mechanically wet her 
finger and let it sizzle on the iron. Then 
she layed it to one side. “Well?” 

“About Jake Bently,” Clarice went 
on. fingering the folds of her dress, her 
eyes downward, “and about the party 

“I, er,” the girl confessed, “I tripped 
Jake so he would fall on me—on pur- 
pose. And, in the kitchen, I told him 
I thought he was handsome and I kissed 
him, just to see what he would do.” 

Mrs. Smithers’ eyes grew very large. 

“Mother, I’m sorry,” the daughter 
stammered, “I saw Janet Gaynor do 


that in a picture once and it was cute 
and—” 


Mrs. Smithers had gained possession 
of herself. “Clarice,” she barked 
hoarsely, “you go in the other room 
and get busy with your lessons. And 
don’t you dare mention anything as 
silly as this to anyone else. I can under- 
stand, but some one else might not. 
Your pity for Jacob made you say this. 
But he isn’t deserving of your pity. We 
all know very well Jacob Bently’s tend- 
acies, his show-off ways...” 

The girl’s face clouded. “But mother, 
really—” 

“Did you hear me, Clarice?” She 
picked up the iron again and nodded 
to the door. “I said go into the other 
room and get to your studies. Don't 
ever talk so silly again. If you do I 
shall be forced to do something that I 
haven't done in years—” 

And Clarice, knowing her mother 
was, as usual, referring to the hair 
brush, plodded sulkingly into the next 
room. 

THE FREIGHT CAR bent around an- 
other curve. The wind began whip- 
ping in stronger. Suddenly the clipping 
whisked from Jake’s hand and went sail- 
ing into the swiftly passing landscape. 

His blue eyes—like blotched daubs 
of paint—became blurred now. Again 
he heard the cracking words of the 
lawyer pour into his ears: 

“He's a rube, a show-off. He'll blame 
the girl. Try to drag her: name down. 
Those saps don’t care anything about 
anyone except themselves. A young 
girl’s name and reputation doesn’t mean 
anything to them.” 

The engine’s whistle shrieked again. 


Haystacks. Green pastures. Cows. 
They all whizzed by. 


A\rthur Truman Merrill 


| THE passing of Arthur Truman 
Merrill. the literary west loses one 
of its most forward looking poets. His 
home was at Glendale, California, 
he l'ved with a sister. Miss Alice 
Merrill, who is connected with the 


schools of that city. Mr. Merrill had 


and optimistic to the last. 


For many years, Mr. Merrill was 
engaged in educational work. He was 
a graduate of Stanford University, was 
vice-principal of Pacific Grove High 
School, a teacher of history in the Los 
Angeles High School, and a student of 


been ill for some time but was cheerfulvoice in Berlin and other European 
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universities. He was the author « 
Syllibi in Oriental History and a men - 
ber of the British Poetry Society. A- 
ways interested in things literary, ar | 
especially in poetry, he was a reco. - 


nized critic and contributor to some « ‘ 


the best periodicals. He was the auth: - 
of several books of verse and was com 
pleting a volume “Wings Before th 
Dawn” at the time of his death. In 
deed. the lines that were found in hi 
typewriter upon which he had bee: 
working, and titled “Awakening” seen 
almost prophetic, and a premonition 
This poem will be used as the close i: 
the forthcoming volume, and reads: 


“O see! 
Darkness is past; 
Hear lifting wings bringing 
Eventful hours—bringing a 
day’s new 
Rapture.” 


Mr. Merrill's volumes previously 
mentioned include, “White Music.” 
“Songs of a Scythe,” “The Desperate 
Years” and “Clover Breath.” He was 
a member of various poetry organiza- 
ticns, and had served as national presi- 
dent of the League of Western Writers. 
Of lovable disposition and fine char- 
acter, Arthur Truman Merrill was be- 
loved by all who came within his 
sphere of influence. A frequent con- 
tributor to this magazine, he was a 
constant visitor to our office, and was 
thought of as one of the staff, to whom 
we went for judgment and advice, 
knowing that his sympathy and assist- 
ance were always at our disposal. 

The following from his pen was set 
into type ready for printing at the 
time the news of his passing was re- 
ceived: 


PEDIGREES 
I. 


What did it matter to me 

That she had a pedigree 

When I saw the way she trod 
The flowery sod 

Of violets, root and leaf and bud, 
Into April mud? 


And how she, without heart, 
Would tear a rose apart 

And fling the petals by 

To wilt and die! 


Yet her eyes, when she looked at you, 
Were a fine arch-angel blue. 


(Read further on page 18) 
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The Literary West - Books 


BRIGHT MEXICO 


RIGHT MEXICO, by Larry Barretto. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2.00. 


EXICO of the great plateaus, 
~ Mexico of the cloudless skies, of 
serene unhurried life and gentle people 
.-that is the land of which Larry Bar- 
retto tells so pleasantly in his new book. 
‘Bright Mexico” is the result of a sym- 
, athetic trip through Mexico made by 
tne author and his wife, the illustrator 
cf the book. The Mexican people 
would class the Barrettos as sympatico, 
their highest word of praise. and it 
would be deserved, for the two trav’ 
elers saw understangly the conditions 
of life that irritate or appeal some and 
challenge others. 

Mr: Larretto has the happy ability to 
create the atmosphere of any place that 
he describes and to give information 
through the medium af his own expe- 
riences. Those who did not read books 
of travel may well begin here. Those 
who write should note his light touch 
and attractive style. With the increas- 
ing interest in Mexico and the prom- 
ised completion of the great Coastal 
highway, “Bright Mexico” is most 
timely. 

~-Laura Bell Everett. 


AN AMERICAN IDYLL and WAN- 
DERER’S CIRCLE. An autogiogra- 
phy of Cornelia Stratton Parker. 


N AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the 


author of “An American Idyll” is 
timely. but not more timely than Cor- 
nedia Stratton Parker's first book. Carl- 
ton -Parker, professor of economics, 
who saw more deeply than most the 
problems confronting us and who did 
lor labor and capital what few have 
done in adjusting their difficulties, be- 
longs to this time pre-eminently. It is 
a good time to reread “An American 
Idyll” and inevitably one will follow 
it with “Wanderer’s Circle,” Mrs. 
Parker’s new autobiography. 

A San Franciscan, whose father, 
Frederick M. Stratton, was for the 
earlier years of this century the Federal 
Collector of the Port of San Francisco, 
Cornelia Stratton became a student at 
the University of California and there 
married Carlton Parker. When he died 
of pneumonia, contracted while helping 


to settle labor disputes in the State cf 
Washington, Mrs. Parker poured out 
her appreciation in a little volume, ‘“The 
American Idyll,” chapters of which ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly. Mrs. 
Parker has the gift of putting herself 
on paper. To an unusual degree she 
makes the reader forget the printed 
page and hear the human voicz m 
friendly converse. 

“Wanderer’s Circle” is Mrs. Parker's 
tenth book. and in it she tells some- 
thing of the writing of the earlier 
books, “Ports and Happy Places” and 
“More Ports and Happy Places,” her 
travels abroad with her boys; “English 
Summer” and “German Summer,” with 
her little daughter in an Austin in Eng- 
land and in a faulte boat on Germen 
and Austrian rivers. She tells in detail 
of how she secured her material for 
magazine articles and such books as 
“Working with the Working Woman.” 

“Wanderer’s Circle” is the rich full 
story of how one woman has made 
all human relationships happy, satisfy- 
ing, or at least interesting. The word 
monotony is not in her vocabulary. 

As her family and Carlton Parker's 
had come West, so she and their chil- 
dren have gone East and have bought 
a Massachusetts farm. The end pieces, 
by Alva Scott Mitchell, suggest “Swiss 
Meadows,” the Parker farm. 

The book is attractively printed on 
deep-cream paper. “The color of life is 
red” and so is the jacket. When you 
finish that depressing book you are 
reading, try this for an antidote. 

—-Laura Bell Everett. 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA 


OBERT STIRLING YARD and 
others. Picturesque America. 251 
pages. Illustrated. United Library As- 
siociation, 367 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. Edited by John Francis Kane. 
In this volume our nineteen National 
Parks are presented by Robert Stirling 
Yard, well known for his valuable serv- 
ice in the interests of our natural play- 
grounds. In addition to beautiful de- 
scription, there is much non-technical 
geology which enables the lay reader 
to grasp the origin of the geographic 
forms. Various contributors present 
other localities noted for their scenic 


beauty. So comprehensive is the book, 
that its readers are taken from the 
Pachc Northwest to the rock-bound 
coast of Maine. with Alaska, Florida 
and Hawaii added for good measure. 
More than 250 illustrations, many of 
them full-page. add very much to the 
value of the text, and numerous small 
maps aid the reader. An enjoyable 
feature of the book is found in the 
well-selected poems and brief quota- 
tions from the pens of nature lovers. 
To read “Picturesque America” is to 
give one an enlarged conception of the 
beauties of our country and an in- 
creased desire to know, at first hand, 
its many marvelous attractions. 
—James F. Chamberlain. 


TANTON A. COBLENTZ, Editor 


of “Wings.” has given us another 
of his delightful books. This time it is 
“The Merry Hunt and Other Poems”. 
In the 100 pages of the book nearly 80 
poems are included. Edwin Markham’s 
estimate of this attractively printed and 
bound volume is a worthy tribute. He 
says: “I am pleased with the real feel- 
ing and real beuaty of expression. It 
is good to see Mrs. Coblentz rejecting 
the jazz-mad tendencies of the times. 
Open the book where you will and 
the music and philosophy that flows 
from Mr. Coblentz* pen will hold your 
attention. Take the lines in his “The 
Return” — 


I walked along a street I used to know, 

Which the deep years had buried from 
my sight. 

Now straight-banked windows opened, 
height on height, 

Where the unbounded storm-wind used 
to blow. 

All changed! from brambly hedge and 
hawthorn row 

To gray brick-ridged walled against the 
light... 

And yet, though a whole world had 
taken flight, 

The selfsame I had roamed here long 
ago! 


Only a moment bridged the years be- 
tween, 
Leaving me all that I had been before, 
(Read further on next page) 
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As though within my heart there ruled — 


unseen 

Some power like granite of the dark 
earth's core, 

Changeless, while tall hills, towns, and 
woodlands green 

Passed like a wave-crest scattering with 
a roar. 

“The Merry Hunt” is brought out by 
Bruce Humphries, Boston and sells at 
$2.00. Readers of the Overland Month- 
ly know Mr. Coblentz particularly 
through his volume “Songs of the Red- 


woods,” from the press of Overland- 


Outwest Publications. Either of these 
books will make a welcome gift or liter- 
ary companion. —A. 


* OTHER LODE” has been a name 

to conjure with in Western Amer- 
ica ever since James W. Marshal discov- 
ered gold in 1848 and Louis J. Stellman 
has wisely capitalized the magic of that 
title in his recent book about Gold Rush 
days. 

Mr. Stellman has made the Mother 
Lode country live again after 87 years. 
He has reconstructed it so vitally that 
one can visualize its hectic, brawling 
camps of red-shirted, booted, bearded 
men, delving frantically for hidden trea- 
sure . . , Lawless, robustious adven- 
turers they were, ready to share their 
last ounce of gold dust with a friend or 
shoot at the drop of the hat; fearing 
neither Man nor circumstance yet shy 
and unbelievably chivalrous toward 
mankind. It was no easy task to resur- 
rect that incredible interlude and pre- 
sent it sympathetically to the men and 
women of today, but Mr. Stellman has 
succeeded far better than most. He has 
made a flowing narrative, historically 
accurate and richly entertaining of what 
has consisted of more or less frag- 
mentary chronicles heretofore. Sixty 
remarkable drawings and photographs, 
many of the latter made by the author, 
himself, illustrate the book. 

Harr Wagner Publshing Co., San 
Francisco; $2.50 net. 


DEAF WALLS, by Edmond Kowalew- 
ski. The Symphonst Press, 2323 
Wharton Square, Philadelphia. $2.00. 


| WALLS, the poems of Ed- 
mond Kowalewski, comes like fresh 
wildflowers in Spring. First there is the 
mechanical beauty of the book, color 
scheme, printing and paper—all unu- 
sually intriguing. Then the creative 
work itself is a revelation almost. 
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A hundred beautiful poems are in 
the book. And we are again reminded 
that beyond the most subtle analysis; 
the finest inspiration; the loftiest up- 
lift—lies a further place, a more glori- 
ous condition and dimension. Kowal- 
ewskit, the poet, does this for us. 


—Ben Field. 


WHITE PEAKS AND GREEN, by 
Ethel Romig Fuller. Metropolitan 
Press, Portland, Oregon. $1.25. 


ROMIG FULLER, who con- 

ducts the column, “Oregonian 
Verse” in the Oregonian, Portland, 
Oregon, has written a delectable book 
of poems. entitled “White Peaks and 
Green.” I call it delectable, because it 
is just that, delicate, able, sweet, ap- 
pealing in content. 

It was Leigh. Hunt, I think, who 
wrote the line: “rich and like a lily in 
bloom” in her Abou Ben Adhem. This 
fits Ethel Romig Fuller’s poetry. 

She says in her “The Invader”: 


A wind swept through the casement 
Bearing on its tide 

Argosies of fragrance 

From the countryside. 


‘My soul cast off its sandals, 


And unbound its hair, 
And leaping through the window 
Left me sitting there. 


This young author, member of The 
League of Western Writers, has done 


something very worth while. 
—Ben Field. 


ENCHANTED WINDOW, by Vir- 
ginia Spates. The Kaleidograph 
Press, Dallas, Texas. $1.50. 


HERMAN, TEXAS, is where Vir- 

ginia Spates lives and makes her 
notable book contributions to literature. 

The most recent is “Enchanted 
Window” from the press of The Ka- 
leidograph Press. This attractive vol- 
lume is filled with nature, heart and 
philosophical poems that are most in- 
teresting and rhythmical. 

Listen to “No Stranger Thought.” 


The dead return. “Impossible” you cry! 

No stranger thought than this: the liv- 
ing die. 

Texans have produced many fine 


books of poems, but hardly any more 
appealing than “Enchanted Window.” 


—Ben Field. 
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FOOL’S GOLD, by Clyde Robertson. 
Banner Press, Atlanta, Georgia. 


— GOLD is the title of a yel- 
low-splashed ‘and yellow-lined book 
of poems by Clyde Robertson. The 
volume is attractive as to format and 
particularly as to contents. Sheila Bur- 
lingame has furnished numerous mod- 
ernistic and gripping illustrations. The 
poems are of the West and are distinc- 
tive and full of atmosphere of their 
vivid locale. 3 
For instance: Ghost Towns. 


Near the storm-clawed 
Great Divide 

Ghost towns dot 

The mountainside. 


Huts of black logs, 
Weather-pocked, 
Doby-chinked 

And saddle-locked. 


This is a notable contribution to our 
long list of Western books. It will hold 
its place among them. 

—Ben Field. 


A SHEPHERD OF THE FAR 
NORTH by Robert Glody. 


ATHER PALOU wrote the life of 

Father Serra and here in the Twen- 
tieth Century we have the second book 
ever written upon any of the hundreds of 
Servants of the Catholic Church that 
labored in the Pacific Coast area. A nar- 
rative of touching appeal of youth dedi- 
cated to the Church. A book of self 
sacrifice in the spirit of Christmas time. 
The story of Reverend William Fran- 
cis Walsh (1900-1930) by Robert 
Glody, A.M. Introduction by Right 
Reverend Monsignor Gleason, D.D., 
V.G., U. S. Army and Navy Chaplain 
of the Insular Possessions. Publisher's 
Note by Harr Wagner, author of “Joa- 
quin and His Other Self.” The book 
tels of Reverend Walsh's education, his 
work in churches of California, his 
travels in Europe, his experience in 
Alaska, and the dramatic closing of his 


career in the Far North. 250 pages, 
illustrated. 
$2.50 


ICO, BANDIT AND DICTA: 
TOR. By Antonio De Fierro 
Blanco. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
New York, 195pp. 
(Read further on page 16) 
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Historic Columbia of Gold Rush Days 


LL KINDS of stories come out of 


California’s old, scarred Sierra 
‘oothills. Especially now that gold min- 
ng is a revived art do the stories come 
—some of them true, too. 

But this is a different kind of a story, 
| story not about gold at ali, unless it 
3 the bright metal of decency and hu- 
nan kindness. It is a story about a 
‘own, a bank, a building and two 
-harming ladies. 

It begins with the town and the 
ouilding. The building is almost as old 
as the town, but not quite. 

When Sonora, up in Tuolumne coun- 
ty, was known far and wide as The 
Queen of the Southern Mines, it was 
the town of Columbia, only four miles 
away, that tried to steal its thunder. 
The Gem of the Southern Mines; that 
was Columbia's boast. 

You wouldn't think, now, that the 
little huddle of ancient, sun-browned 
shacks once housed some 15.000 pick- 
and-shovel men, but it did. They found 
gold at the grass roots in Columbia and 
they shipped it out by the ton. 

That was why they had to have an 
express office there. Where there was 
gold in those days you found Wells 
Fargo & Co., treading on the heels of 
each real discovery. 


THE VERY first Wells Fargo’ building 

in Columbia burned as so many of 
the older shacks did in one of the fre- 
quent fires that swept the Mother Lode 
camps in one or another of the crack- 
ling dry Sierra summers. 

When you see this “new one” as it 
looks today you may not understand at 
first the pride with which the town 
regarded it. 

But in "55 its sides were straight and 
plumb and the bricks shone a bright 
cheerful red and the fine iron doors 
and shutters were the strongest safe- 
guards a man could want for his nug- 
gets and dust while he waited for the 
stage to roll them down to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mellowed by the years, it stands 
there at the beginning of Columbia’s 
main street, guarding the town with 
honest, foursquare pride. 

The two charming ladies entered this 
story while the Columbia Wells Fargo 
building was still young and still fit to 


By JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON 


be the bank for half Tuolumne county. 
Miss Julia and Miss Maggie Conlin 
they were, and their brother Tom had 
just taken over the Wells Fargo agency 
for Columbia at 25 years of age, and 
they were proud of him. 


Joseph Henry Jackson is known to 
thousands, not only from his yeviews in 
the San Francisco “Chronicle” but his 
radio audience listens in with interest 
and profit. It is with pleasure we re- 
print the accompanying article from the 
“Chronicle” with credit to the paper and 
thanks to Mr. Jackson. 


SO THERE you have the materials of 

our story—the town, the building 
and the two charming ladies. The bank 
comes into it later. This was the way 
it happened .. . 

There was plenty of gold in those 
foothill camps—at first. But things like 
that don’t last. After a while the sur- 
face pickings were exhausted. 

Gradually the population of Colum- 
bia dwindled. The 15,000 miners 
shrank to a thousand or two. Up in 
Amador county, at Jackson, deep 
quartz mines were developed. Still far- 
ther north. Grass Valley had its North 
Star and other mines. 

The heyday of panning and hydrau- 
lic workings was over. And Columbia 
grew still more quiet. 

Other changes had taken place, too. 
For one thing, Tom Conlin had ac- 
quired ownership of the once-impor- 
tant building that was now becoming 
less and less a factor in the life of the 
town. For another, the one-time ex- 
press company had undergone a 
change. Always in one sense a bank, 
it had now become a bank in all senses 
of the term. The business of gold had 
ceased to be a mad scramble and had 
settled down into steady production. 
And that production was not at Co- 
lumbia any more. 

And as the nineteenth century drew 
to a close there was less and less go!d 
dust flowing through the old Wells 
Fargo office in Columbia, although the 
sign still hung there and Tom Conlin 
was ready to do business. Finally, in 
1914, Wells Fargo & Co. ceased to 


maintain an agent there. Columbia was 
no more a gold camp—not ofhcially, 
anyway. 


BUT THERE was another interest to 

the town. As the twentieth century 
grew older, more and more people be- 
gan to look back at the nineteenth, 
and particularly back to the days of 
‘49. Those days were past, and there- 
fore they were glamorous. 

People began trekking through what 
had once been the rich little camp of 
Columbia to look at what was now its 
ghost. After the war, indeed, the tour- 
ist business became something to look 
forward to. 

Tom Conlin, no longer a young man, 
had transformed his office into a mu- 
seum in which there were some pieces 
that could be duplicated nowhere. He 
did. 

Tom and his sisters, the Misses Julia 
and Maggie, made out a living that 
way. Tom knew plenty of stories to 
tell the tourists, and Miss Julia and 
Miss Maggie, when they were there, 
smiled so cheerfully it was worth drop- 
ping in to see them. 

However, neither gold booms nor 
good times nor people last forever. The 
gold days were past, and in 1929 it 
began to be evident that the good times 
of the 1920s were over, too. Tourists 
didn’t come as much. 


YOU HAVE been waiting to see 

where a hank fitted into this story! 
Here is where. The Wells Fargo Bank 
€& Union Trust Co. heard about the 
way things were going on in Columbia. 

Here were the two surviving sisters 
of the man who had served the Wells 
Fargo faithfully for 30 years likely to 
be turned out of their only possession. 
Here were two women—two very 
charming ladies, don’t forget, and I 
who write this have seen their pictures 
at 16—who were about to have their 
home and their livelihood taken away 
from them, just when they needed 
those things most. Here, too, was a 
building around which clustered tradi- 
tions older and longer than you could 
measure, about to be bought in by 
nobody knew whom, perhaps to be 
turned into a store, a gasoline station, 

(Read further on page 17) 
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NEW HARR WAGNER 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE MISSION BELLS OF CALI- 
FORNIA by Marie T. Walsh. 


In “The Mission Bells of Cali- 
fornia’ ‘the author has caught the signi- 
ficance of bells as bells, and tied into 
them the romance that is inherent in 
California’s Spanish Missions. Bells of 
Spain, bells of Mexico City, bells of 
Lima, Peru, Holbrook bells .of New 
England, Shefheld bells of England, 
bells of Russia, all find their way into 
the Spanish Missions. 

Regular Edition............ $ 4.00 
First Printing, Auto- 

graphed and Num- 

bered 
De Luxe Edition............ 


MOTHER LODE. The Story of the 
Gold Rush Days by Louis J. Stellman. 
A book for bold men and brave 

women—an epoch period book of the 
swashbuckling fifties in California when 
fiction was reality and reality was ro- 
mance. 300 pages, size 52x72, illus- 
trated with 60 photographs, many of 
them taken by the author. 


List Price $2.50 


JUVENILE TITLES 

HARUKO, CHILD OF JAPAN by 

Eva D. Edwards. List price $1.25. 

A charming book for children of 
nine and ten years telling the story of 
Haruko, a modern interpretation of 
actual child life in Japan. Illustrated 
with fine photographs. Written in a 
style that has great appeal. 


CHILDREN OF MEXICO by Irma- 
garde Richards and Elena Landazuri. 
List price $1.50. 

For boys and girls of eleven and 
twelve years. One of the first books 
that attempts a comprehensive view of 
the people living south of the Rio 
Grande. Authentic history and geog- 
raphy. Illustrated with wonderful 
photographs. A book of information as 
well as interest. 


Order Direct or from Bookdealers 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING 
COMUANY 
609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 
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What could be more interesting or 
fascinating than to be a dictator at the 
age of twenty—the age when most 
young are still trying to feel com- 
fortable in long pants? This Rico fel- 
low started out as a bandit at sixteen, 
with a gun and a knife as mentors. 
Along with Rico, a band of the strang- 
est characters you would ever want to 
meet live. love, hate, fight, and die:— 
The Black Ghost, who cuts off the ears 
of the citizens and sells them; the 
Woman of Atlan, cruel as a De Medici 
and cold as death, who rules her wild 
tribe with fiendish power; Ismael. the 
ghost-haunted man “Friday”; LaGloria. 
famous for her charms and beauty, 
Rico’s first mistress. Then, the weird 
jungle, where ghosts and ghouls and 
spooky, unseen things carry on to 
frighten the souls of devout natives. 
The story of Rico is more than a biog- 
raphy. It is a novel, a history, and an 
epic poem, splendidly woven together. 
Don't miss it. 


AMERICAN SONG. By Paul Engle. 
Doubleday, Doran & Company. Inc., 
York. 102pp. 


American Song is painted with a 
bold, robust sweep, purely American in 
its concept and treatment. Most of the 
work it written in the free verse style 
and shows a marked tendency towards 
the abrupt effects of the Sandburg, 
Whitman school of composition. While 
free verse cannot be called poetry, there 
are many stanzas and lines which fairly 
burst with rugged music fresh from the 
lyre of America’s plains, rivers, moun- 
tains, countryside, and city life. Well 
worth reading. 


THE TAVERN ROGUE. By Robert 
Gordon Anderson. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc., New York. 310pp. 


Here is a story of an hilariously half- 
made knight who held forth in a right 
royal manner during the quaint hard- 
cussin’, hard-drinkin’ days of Queen 
Lizzy, Kit Marlowe, and dapper Will 
Shakespeare. The hero, Walt of Wes- 
sex. takes a bath in front of the Queen, 
cuts off a few heads here and there, 
makes a bit o’ love, and in between 
times writes a play, or composes a son- 
net. The story is decidedly different and 
entertaining. 


-all-around scoundrel. 


THE COLD JOURNEY. By Grace 
Zaring Stone. Morrow & Company, 
New York. 336pp. 


The author of “The Bitter Tea of 
General Yen” has brought us a fine 
story of colonial life. Brisk, exciting. 
clear, and definite are the adventures of 
Mary Lyon who loves a French lieuten- 
ant; of Mr. Chapman, the droll, religi- 
ous fanatic; and of dear Mrs. Peckwith. 
who had romance enough to become an 
Indian squaw. The characters are most 


deftly handled by Mrs. Stone. You'll 

like this story. 

CAPTAIN NICHOLAS. By Hugh 
Walpole. Doubleday, Doran & 


Company, Inc., New York. 429pp. 


A delightful story of Captain Nicho- 
las, blackmailer, thief, card sharp, and 
Exhausting the 
patience and pocket books of all his 
friends on the Continent, Captain 
Nicholas returns to his amazed and 
astonished family in England. This 
splendid rake succeeds in disturbing the 
lives of his sister Fanny, who was never 
certain about what was going on in the 
world about her; and as for Fanny’s 
comfcertable husband, Charles. and the 
two ultra-modern children, Nell and 
Hector . . . well, you must read this 
“Best Book” of Hugh Walpole’s, for 
he can always be depended upon to do 
the unusual. This is a Literary Guild 
selection. 

(Books by courtesy of Bullock’s Book 
Department) 


—Reviewed by Richard F. Carlyle. 


AND GOD SAID. By Jack Green- 
berg. Steebs Publishing Company, 
Los Angeles, 35pp. 

The author of Anvil Sparks and 
Lights Along the Road brings us an- 
other ambitious work in And God Said. 
The slender volume has some intriguing 
chapter titles, such as The Aged Testa- 
ment, Testament de Nova, Gas Works 
of the Profits, and Up to Date Ha- 
ranguers. Mr. Greenberg comes directly 
to the point; and usually his points are 
very well taken. This interesting work 
very clearly shows how far we have 
gone in committing the Bible to mem- 
ory, and how little of it we have com- 
mitted to life. Poetry lovers will enjoy 
Mr. Greenberg's forceful essay. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


10obody knew what. And here was the 
srand accumulation of  relics—gold 
scales, nuggets, rock specimens, old 
lesks, the gatherings of half a century 
f history—about to be scattered no- 
knew where. It wouldn't do. 


Something was done. Without say- 
ng a word, with no brass bands or 
ullabaloo or publicity, the Wells 
Fargo Bank & Trust Company went up 
-o Columbia and took the s‘tuation ‘n 
hand. It bought the old building. It 
bought every last single relic in it. It 
irranged for the bracing of the brick 
walls. the reinforcing of the founda- 
viens. the replacement of the room. 
from now on the building will be a 
c:cnument to Columbia and to those 
thousands of lusty fellows who ripped 
the gold from the foothill dirt and built 
California with it. 


CONSULT 


FOR 


MEXICO 


THOS. COOK & SON—WAGONS-LITS INC. 


318 Stockton St., Phone KEarny 3512 
San Francisco, Calif. 


And then the bank did one thing 
more—it gave the building back--to 
Miss Julia and Miss Maggie—for as 
long as they might live. 


There the agreement stands, written 
out and attested with all the legal 
formality possible, which is a good deal. 
“As long as they shall live.” By no 
circumstances may they be removed-— 
ever—-by anyone. By no circumstances, 
either, may the fittings of the old ex- 
press office be removed so long as Miss 
Julia and.M’ss Maggie are there to look 
after them. 


And Miss Julia and Miss Maggie. 
those charming ladies, are free at last 
from the specter of debt and worry 
that had haunted them ever since 
brother Tom died. Now they can smile 
as they used to, and they do. 


THE WESTERNER 


NEW periodical, The Westerner, 

made its appearance in February. 
Tis is a 48 page and cover, three col- 
umn monthly, moderin all particulars. 
The Westerner carries several short 
stories, illustrated with half tones and 
drawings; a society section, personality 
sketch and emphasizes fashions, house 
beautiful. travel. finance and book re- 
views. There are several full page 
illustrations and cartoons. The maga- 
zine is sponsored by William B. Pratt 
and E. Warren West, in printed on 
excellent stock with colored cover and 
sells for 10 cents per copy, $1.00 per 
year. 


As the’ coast has had no publication 
of this nature since the demise of the 
San Franciscan and the Bystander. 
there is a distinct place for The West- 
erner, and the Overland Monthly and 
Out-West Magazine wishes it the most 
abundant success and extends cordial 
greetings. 


Subscribers who have changed their address recently will confer 
a distinct favor on this magazine if they will notify us at once, giving 


both the old address and the new. 
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* 


A JOURNAL of the NEW DAY 


Devoting to Furthering 
Community, State and 
National Welfare. 


* 


PRODUCTION FOR USE 


Program: Independent and Pro- 
gressive. 24 to 32 pages monthly. 
50 a year. Keep posted on the 
Co-Operative Utopian, Epic and 
kindred movements by sending in 
your subscription to 


* 


“WELCOME NEWS” 
343 I. W. Hellman Building 
LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 


HE HOTEL MANX in San Fran- 

cisco is today enjoying a flourish- 
ing business. This hotel is of an un- 
usual type—the atmosphere is inviting 
and hospitable and the guest really feels 
at home. 


Its three hundred and fifty rooms 
have recently been refinished and newly 
furnished, and are equipped with every 
modern convenience, including running 
ice water in each room. Its lobby is 
spacious, comfortable and attractive and 
opens into Townsend's excellent Dining 
and Cocktail Room. 


The staff, one of the most popular 
in San Francisco, consists of Harvey M. 
Toy, managing owner, William Jacobs, 
resident manager, Charles Rowe, Alvin 
Critchlow and Chet Hartzell, assistant 
managers. 
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MOST CONVENIENT 
Hotel in Hollywood 
$2.50 up, Single 
$3.00 up, Double 
Special weekly and monthly rates 


The Plaza is near every- 
thing to see and doin 
Hollywood. Ideal for bus- 
iness or pleasure. 


Every room has private 
dressing room, bath and 
shower. Beds “built for 
rest.” Every modern con- 
venience. Fine foods at 
reasonable prices. Conven- 
ient parking for your car. 

Chas. Danziger, Mgr. 
Eugene Stern, Pres. 

The “Doorway of Hospitality” 

Vine at Hollywood Blvd. 
HOLLYWOOD 


Name 
Address 
City 


To Dept. 0.V., 2873 West 7th 
St., Los Angeles, Calif., with 
$1.00 for each game desired 
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Arthur Merrill 


(Continued from page 12) 


II. 
A hitch-hiker carrying a bag 
Falls, fagged out. 
h 


ag 
With a dish clout 
In her bony hands 
Looks out—and understands. 
Who taught ugliness 
To caress? 


Shortly before the end came, I had 
called Arthur Merrill by long distance 
and found him unusually bright and 
cheerful. In his final letter to me, he 
mentioned numerous mutual friends in- 
cluding Ben Field, James Neill Northe, 
and Mabel Moffitt, our associate editor, 
and, as was characteristic of him in 
thinking of others, expressed the hope 
that the latter, who had been ill, was 
due for speedy recovery. Then toward 
the close of the letter he said: “I am 
steadily, though somewhat slowly, gain- 
ing my grip. I’m so thankful to say so.” 

We shall treasure the memory of a 
great soul; loyal and talented fiend. 

His book “Wings Before the Dawn,” 


soon to be published, will be brought 
out by James Neill Northe.—A. H. C. 


A RIOT OF FUN AWAITS YOU 


the moment you receive your new 
game, “Music Fun(damentals)”. You 
need know nothing about music. This 
card game will be a thrill to the hostess 
who is eager to put real enjoyment in- 
to her parties! At only $1 each you 
can order several packs. Send the 
coupon today with your remittance, to 
Dep't. O.V., 2873 West 7th St., Los 
Angeles, California. 


OVERLAND MOoNTHL} 


NEW Olympic Hotel in Sar. 


Francisco, featured elsewhere iy 
this issue, is one of the most popula: 
hostelries in the West. It offers all th 
advantages of a high class hotel a 
modest prices. Located at 230 Edd) 
Street, it is adjacent the theatre anc 
shopping cénter. Its drive-in garag: 
permits guests to take the elevator di 
rect to lobby or room. The coffec 
shop and dining room service is unsur- 
passed and prices wonderfuly attrac- 
tive. 


Each room is provided with radio 
reception and guests may visit the 
broadcast studio on the mezzanine floor 
and see “how it is done” over station 


KGGC. 


All rooms are large, outside and are 
sound proof with bath and shower. 


The Olympic caters to the most dis- 
criminating men and women. The hotel 
is a popular convention headquarters. 


To our Readers 


HIS ISSUE of the “Overland,” the 

first since December, is to be fol- 
lowed in April and regularly thereafter 
each month by a greatly improved and 
more attractive magazine. Our sub- 
scribers have been patient and loyal 
during these trying days for publishers 
and others alike, and this publication 
is appreciative of the cooperation and 
attitude of its readers. 


The Index for Volume 92, year of 
1934, is included in this issue. It is 
noticeable that the reduced size of 
recent issues was in no way reflected 
in the quality of articles that appeared 
during 1934. But many new and in- 
teresting features well characterize the 
issues for and following April. 


With the enlargement of the maga- 
zine, articles by writers of national 
standing will appear each month. Sev- 
eral new and important departments 
will be opened and fine art features 
will adorn our pages. We shall wel- 
come criticisms and suggestions from 
those who demand high class literary 
product, presented in popular and ap- 
pealed manner. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY and 
OUTWEST MAGAZINE. 
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‘The Smooth Way 


fo Rough It!” 


Take a Coleman Camp Stove 
along when you go auto 
touring, picnicking or camp- 
ing. Enjoy tasty meals cooked 
on a miniature gas stove. Fry, 
bake or boil; roast, toast or 
broil...cook anything the 
“gang” calls for 


CAMP STOVE 


Wherever you go...no matter 
what your appetite demands... 
you'll find the Coleman a depend- 
able“pal”. Coleman Camp Stoves 
make and burn their own gas from 
regular gasoline. Good looking 
and sturdily built to stand hard 
knockabout use. Fold up like a 
suitcase with everything inside. 
Easy to operate, speedy, safe. 
Priced from $5.95 up; high 
stand extra. 


Good 


On any kind of an 
over-night outing or 
prolonged trip you'll 
need this new Cole- 
man Lantern. It’s just 
naturally “‘made-to- 
order” to supply plen- 
ty of light any night. 
Instant-lighting...sin- 
gle mantle type... pro- 

vides up to 150 candlepower of 
pure white light in any wind or 
weather. Small in size... big in 
brilliance. Makes and burns its 
own gas from regular gasoline. 
Storm-proof, insect-proof. 


See them at your dealers 


or Write for Catalog 


THE COLEMAN LAMP-STOVE CO. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Tags 
For Me 


RUN your car into Olympic’s 
drive - in - garage—forget all 
parking worries. Take a fast 
elevator to your floor. All 
rooms are outside, sound- 
proof, with bath and shower 
—and radio reception. 
Metropolitan in service, resi- 
dential in tone. 


Today’s Rates 
Are Most Moderate 


‘Single, $2-$2.50 
Double, $3-$3.50 


NEW HOTEL 


OLYMPIC 


230 EDDY STREET 


San Francisco 


Coffee Shop and Dining Room 
Breakfast 25c-35c Lunch 40c 
Famous Steak or Chicken Dinner 50c 


2 
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A\nglo-American 


‘ (Continued from page 6) 


the same meanings. The terms should 
not be used disparagingly either by an 
American or by an Englishman. They 
should be used as a part of the literary 
speech as it has been developed by the 
test of time. Surely America has con- 
tributed much to the English language. 
It is still contributing. This is another 
way of saying that English is of con- 
stant growth. The new words which 
are taken into the literary language may 
be from any of the English speaking 
countries of the world. Australia, Brit- 
ish East Africa, or Alaska have as much 
chance of adding power and breadth to 
English as have the United States or 
Saskatchewan. Where the center of 
culture will be a thousand years from 
now, one can but guess. At present 
there seems to be as many writers of 
high quality and culture in America as 
in Great Britain. There are as many 
people to whom correct speech is im- 
portant in America as there are in Eng- 
land. and I am inclined to think there 
are more. Only glance at the number 
and quality of our great universities 
and public libraries! Compare the list 
of books on history, science, philoso- 
phy. criticism, religion, that appear in 
Manly and Rickert’s Contemporary 
American Literature and Contemporary 
British Literature. Which shows the 
more cultured writers? 

What do these evidences suggest 
about the American’s right to consider 


the term Americanism as complimen- 


tary and appropriate when used in con- 
nection with his contribution to the 
English language? It seems worth 
thinking about, for in a country as large 
as ours, having the diversified interests 
which it has, combining the cosmopoli- 
tan elements which exist, using a com- 
mon speech which can be understood 
from ocean to ocean, there must come 
something real, vital, and enduring. I 
am not one of those pedantic linguists 
who believe the American is “going to 


.the dogs!” Glory be to Americanisms! 


MIS-STEP 
By L. E. NELSON 
strolled along a precipice 


Where grew a flower sweet; 


They reached young hands for it 
And fell a thousand feet. 


OvERLAND MONTHLY 


RARE BOOKS 
MAGAZINES 


New York Tribune, April 22, 1865— 
With full account of the Assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln and ac- 
count of funeral. 8 page issue, with 
heavy black borders. A rare issue. 


Price Only $2.00 


Three issues of Wm. Lloyd Garrison's 
“The Liberator,” dated October 1, 
1858, July 20, 1860, and May 1, 
1863. A large 4 page publication 
with much very valuable historical 
matter and Garrison's very powerful 
editorials. These three very rare 
$5.00 


The Territorial Enquirer, Provo City, 
Utah, dated Nov. 10, 1885, and 
May 21, 1886. A 7 column, 4 page 
weekly. Both numbers for........ $2.00 


GOLDEN ARGOSY, Frank A. Mun- 
sey's first publication. A weekly for 
boys and girls. These copies are 
very rare and hard to get. Have 41 
numbers in consecutive order. Vol. 
2, No. 8 to No. 48. These 41 num- 
$8.00 


Song Folio—“The Golden State Vocal 
Folio,” published by Matthias Gray 
San Francisco, Calif. A collec- 

tion of English songs not found in 
song folio, so book states, printed 
about 1888; 120 pages words and 
music, some songs in addition to the 
English words have also German 
and French and Spanish words. The 
price for this book only. .......... $1.00 


“The ‘Beggar Student,” Opera Co- 
mique,.as originally produced by the 
McCaull Opera Comique Co., Ca- 
sino, N. Y. Introducing the pop- 
ular songs “One Mamma” (Dream 
of Love) and “That I Alone Can 
Know’; 3 acts, full musical score and 
vocal score. Published 1883, by 
White Smith & Company. 182 
pages. Price for this rare book $3.00 
Any of the above sent postpaid for 

the amount stated. We have many 

rare magazines of all kinds and also 
rare books, Americana and Californiana. 

Send for complete catalogue, and our 

magazine “Welcome News,” free on 

request. 


THOR’S BOOK AND 
MAGAZINE SERVICE 


343 I. W. HELLMAN BLDG. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Dept. O 
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Index to Overland Monthly and Outwest Magazine 
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(Illustrations) —Ben 
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THUNDERCLOUD 
By WILLIAM' ALLEN WARD 


T sunset 


The thundercloud on the horizon 


Is a medevial castle, 


Raising its white dome far into 


The sky. 
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CARILLON 

x By IRENE STANLEY 

hear 
+, The airy chime > 
a Of amaryllis bells, 

f Frostily pink, a fragrant burst 

Of song! x 
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